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POR BP LANS are progressing for our May 

issue, our twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary. Another year and we will 
have reached the quarter century 
mark. We hope to have for our 
birthday celebration two color sup- 
plements, one a reproduction in 
color of a wonderful Thibetan neck- 
lace in gold, turquoise and coral, 
from the Metropolitan Museum, 
and for our ceramic workers the first prize design in our last 
competition for lunch sets. 

Weare also promised some articles that have long been asked 
for by subscribers, on gesso, on parchment and silk shades, 
textiles, feather motifs, ete. Decorative landscapes and several 
other subjects are under discussion. Every article will have 
application of some of its motifs to ceramics. | 

Weare happy to announce that Mrs. Nina Hatfield has been 
persuaded, out of the goodness of her heart and our great need, 
to take charge of the instruction in the Beginners’ Corner, so 
our beginning ceramic workers may be sure of regular and 
thorough instruction. Mrs. Hatfield is President of the 
Keramic Society of Greater New York and one of our best 
decorators. 


x 6 OK 
Two valuable additions to ceramic literature have just been 
issued by Chas. Scribner’s Sons: The Early Ceramic Wares of 
China, by A. L. Hetherington, and Chelsea Porcelains by 
William King of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Uniform 
cloth binding, artistic printing and paper, fine and unusual 
illustrations. Price of each book $20. 


THE EARLY CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA 
By A. L. Hetherington 


HE book has one hundred illustrations of the early potteries 

from 200 B.C. to 1868 A. D., twelve of which are in color, 
and beautiful color. The types of wares shown are quite a reve- 
lation to the average student of Chinese pottery. The subject 
matter will be of the utmost interest to collectors and to students 
of Chinese art, to makers of artistic potteries and also to lovers 
and collectors of beautiful books. 

The study of these earliest wares being a more or less recent 
development, much helpful and intriguing information and 
suggestion will be added to the collector’s equipment. Each 
period is treated historically as well as from a ceramic view- 
point, so that even a tyro could not fail to put down the book 
with a more intimate knowledge of both China and its ceramics, 
and their interrelation. 

While mention is made of pottery utensils made prior to the 
Chou dynasty, 2360-1122 B.C., the first illustration is a speci- 
men of Chou pottery, 1122-255 B.C. Then follow examples of 
the early and late Han dynasty, 206 B.C.-221 A.D. Curious 
grave potteries and figures, Hill censers and jars representing 
the mountainous Isles of the Blest, models of animals, hunt- 
ing scenes in modelled relief, etc. A few examples are given 
between the Han and T’ang periods, and the T’ang dynasty, 
618-906 A.D., is very fully illustrated, showing the different 
types of wares and pottery technique and glazes. 


With the illustrations of the Sung dynasty, 960—1127—1368, 
begin examples of individual potteries; two bowls of Kuan Yao 
and four examples of Chun Yao are charming in color. Then 
follow incised bowls of Ting Yao and related wares of Lung 
Chuan, in color as well as in half tones, and so on through the 
various succeeding types. 

The discussion of the various wares is not only informative 
but interesting and interspersed with amusing incidents and 
anecdotes. Space at the close of the book is devoted to marks— 
and warnings to would be collectors. 

A valuable addition to any library. 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN 
By William King 

HIS valuable book will be found of great interest to artists 

and potters as well as to collectors of rare and beautiful 
works of art. 

In the story of ceramics thereis perhaps no more interesting 
page than the history of the researches and discoveries of 18th 
century potters in their efforts to reproduce Chinese porcelain. 
The Chinese had known for centuries the secret of true porce- 
lain, a compound of kaolin (china clay) and petuntse (china 
stone, or feldspar and flint), the former an infusible material, the 
second fusible at the temperature reached in china kilns, or, as 
the Chinese themselves expressed it, one the ‘“‘bones,”’ the other 
the “‘flesh”’ of porcelain. 

During the Middle Ages some specimens of Chinese porce- 
lains were exported to Europe where they were held in high 
esteem, but the secret of fabrication remained a closed book. 


As early as the end of the 16th century, the first successful 
attempt to imitate the rare and precious ware from the Orient 
appeared in Europe in the “‘ Medici porcelain” which was made 
in Florence for a few years. This ware was not a true porcelain 
but an artificial glassy product very similar to the later soft 
pastes of France and England. but essentially different from the 
true Chinese hard paste. 

For a century after the Medici experiment no more porcelain 
was made in Europe until the secret of soft paste was redis- 
covered by Poterat, a French potter of Rouen. This Rouen 
establishment was rapidly succeeded in France by St. Cloud, 
Chantilly, Mennecy and Vincennes, the latter becoming later 
the famous Sevres factory. Then, probably as a result of the 
importation of French artisans, the manufacture extended to 
England, to Bow, Chelsea and Worcester. 

The Chelsea factory was founded about 1745 and lasted until 
1770 when it was bought by and transferred to the Derby 
Works. Mr. King gives in his book a well documented history 
of what we know so far of the beautiful Chelsea production in 
the different periods, the periods of the triangle mark, of the 
raised anchor and the gold anchor marks, also the Chelsea- 
Derby period. The text is illustrated by one hundred and 
seventy reproductions of pieces in Museums and private collec- 
tions, seven of which are in color. 

Such a book as “‘Chelsea Porcelain’”’ with its profuse illus- 
trations and the expert treatment of the subject, is bound to be 
a good investment and a valuable addition to a library of this 
sort. 
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L. KATZIN, FAWCETT SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


BASKETS OF FRUIT 
Mrs. Ida Wells Stroud 


ANTASTIC baskets filled with fruit that grows only in 
the imagination of the designer, made an interesting 
problem for one of our design classes. The work was done first 
in charcoal in several values of dark-and-light then copied in 
color of corresponding values. 

A suitable rectangle was chosen then divided into a square 
and a rectangle as in the chart. Through the square diagonals 
were drawn, also an upright line all the way from top to bottom, 
A-B. Dividing the two resulting rectangles in the same way 
(see chart), quite graceful and well proportioned baskets were 
found by following, part way, some of the diagonals. This 
meant very little effort on the part of the students who were 
encouraged to see a shape enclosed by the diagonals, needing 
only a little change to suggest a pleasing basket. Making this 
change is where the individuality and originality come in. The 
sides of the square were followed up for some of the handles 
curving in at the top, if suitable to the rest of the design. 

It is unwise to dictate a problem so completely that there is 
nothing left for students to think about it. Better not try to 
make machines of pupils but encourage them more and more to 
lean upon their own sense of beauty and to realize that each and 
every one possesses this gift to a certain extent. 

Next, the large piece of fruit, say a pineapple, was placed so 
that some part of it was in each of the four quarters of the 
squares that are formed by the diagonals, the centre of the fruit 
not in the centre of the square, a larger proportion in one section 
and varied sizes in each of the other quarters. Some of the 
fruit appears only partly above the edge of the basket to say 
that it is filled from the bottom up. Planning so that the largest 
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and heaviest shape comes low in-the group a good result is more 
easily obtained than when the “heavy weight” is nearer the 
top. With this much to begin on the addition of medium sized 
and small fruit was left to the ingenuity of the individual. 
Pears, apples, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, grapes, berries 
and even fruit blossoms help to fill up the vacancies and suggest 
a bountiful supply. 

It would be very unfortunate to become so interested on just 
what kind of fruit was to be used that the pattern, the all- 
important part, becomes of secondary importance. From first 
to last wemust keep in mind the arrangement of dark-and-light, 
having each distributed in the most interesting way. Com- 
pleting the grouping, the lines forming the rectangle are erased, 
leaving a composition that will be compact enough to form a 
decided and definite shape not necessarily heavy or over 
crowded. 

Be not afraid to use dark blue pears or yellow grapes if the 
dark-and-light or the color scheme calls for such. Remember 
that all fruit is green in some stage of its development and may 
be used so if you prefer not to paint what to you seems the 
impossible. Do you remember about the little pear tree in 
Mother Goose Rhymes, that would bear nothing but silver 
nutmegs and a golden pear? 

Let us imagine ourselves in the garden of Eden where we 
may reach out and gather for our baskets the most wonderful 
fruit imaginable, even the kind that ‘Eye hath not seen.”’ 

Fascinating varieties may grow in the gardens of our 
thoughts and ripen into the glorious fruition that may make our 
baskets a joy to behold. 
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FOOTED BOWL IN SEJI 
Elise Johann 


All black parts of design: equal parts of Dark Blue and 
Deep Blue Green; add one-eighth Relief White. 


Small circle at center of flower: Japanese Scarlet Yellow. 


Fine white line below it, white lines at top of bowl, and 
outline inside of fan shape above center of flower, in Gold. 


/ 


This Mayonnaise Bow] design to be executed in black and fired, then fill in fruit forms with yellow, orange, 
green, blue and red lustres or enamels. 


b. 


Bands and basket in Night Blue; leaves, blossom end and touch at top of pineapple, Peacock Green; grapes and pear, and 
lines on pineapple, Amethyst; light portions of pine apple, Orange, also line around blossom and midribs of leaves and tri- 
angular spot on basket; half round fruit and light line on basket, Scarlet. The center of bowl should have a one-eigth 
line of Scarlet below the rim and a center piece composed of four baskets with points of bands meeting in cente?. 


APPLICATION OF MOTIFS TO CERAMICS FROM ARTICLE ON FRUIT BASKETS 
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STEZERSKI 
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D. KITCHELL 
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R. KITCHELL 


R. KITCHELL 


R. O’SULLIVAN 


FAWCETT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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Batik is a Javanese art and the word “batik’’ means to paint with wax, 
the waxed parts acting as a resist to the dyes. Block printing is always in 
good style, not only this summer, but any summer. Articles on batik and 
block printing work will be found in back numbers of Keramic Studio and 
Palette & Bench. 

The combination of lustre with enamels or paint is not in good taste. 
Lustre has been known to be used to hold a design together, for instance, 
on a vase done in enamels, if the design apparently does not hold well 
together, it can be made so by giving the whole thing a coat of lustre of 
some harmonious color. 


SET IN LOW FIRE POTTERY (Page 194) 
M. Park 


Flowers are white with red spots; circle around flowers, 
Orange. Thin concentric line Scarlet; last outside circle, Yel- 
low on reddish brown ground; heavy black parts, Black. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


G. T.—Can you give me directions for making organdy shades? 


Organdy is seldom used, as it is too thin. Stretch over frame as you 
would any other material and give two coats of shellac. Yes, you use the 
same kinds of oil paints for these shades as for parchment. 


L. D. M.—What would be best for 100 pieces dinner set besides gold 
and white? 

If one coat of lustre is put on of the correct shade, is it necessary to put 
another coat to make it wear? 

What is batik? 

Will block printing be used this summer? 

Is the combination of lustre and enamels or paint as good as plain MEDALLION FOR CENTER OF SALAD BOWL—DATY HEALY 


lustre articles? 


A small conventional design done in hard enamels, to be fired only once 
if on hard china, is best. Lustre would not be durable. Write to teachers 
advertising in K.S8., they all sell designs. If your china is white, tint by 
all means, you can do this in connection with your enamel motif but tint @iih—n—n—h——n——————— 
and fire first, apply enamels on hard china only once. If Belleek is used, 
no tinting is necessary. 
No, it is not necessary to apply another coat of lustre. Stop when you 
have reached the desired shade. A recent book on lustre work, very up 


to date, is advertised in K. S. BORDER—DATY HEALY 


OVAL MEDALLION FOR CENTER OF PLATTER—DATY HEALY 
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| CUP—-JOHN LUNKENBEIN 


BOWL, ROSE TREE DESIGN--W. K. TITZE 


Leaves and bands in a rich blue violet and the rose in Ivory Yellow, Lemon Yellow, Orange Yellow and Orange. 
This would make an unusual etched design on a white china bowl. 
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PLATE—NELLIE HAGAN 


Edge and fine lines in gold; band at edge, Scarlet enamel; flowers, Orange; leaves and stems, Black. 


SET IN LOW FIRE POTTERY, DECORATED IN ENAMELS OVER MAJOLICA GLAZE 
(Treatment page J92) 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


MRS. NINA HATFIELD - - - K. S. G. N. Y. 


O you, beginners, who look to Keramic Studio for aid and 

guidance in your work I hope to give what you are looking 

for, and by our faithfully working together achieve something 

worth while. ‘There is no greater joy than creating something 

really fine and the happiness we feel and receive at having 

achieved something really good, is a priceless thing, not to be 
purchased, but worked for. 


It is too bad that I cannot lead you on from the very begin- 
ning of designing and making your shapes and from thence to 
their decoration. It is not that this is not being done, but op- 
portunity and facilities do not allow the greater number of us to 
doit. However the time is not too far off when we may also be 
making our own china so in the meanwhile let us be careful in 
the selection of the shapes we buy. 


There was a time when we would only purchase certain 
chinas known to withstand the firing—but during the war we 
were compelled to look around us and try out any china we 
could get hold of and to our great satisfaction made many 
agreeable discoveries. So that now we do not hesitate to fire 
anything and in the language of the American boy try “‘anything 
once.” 


Now I feel you ought to know the names of the different 
chinas and after that I will suggest a piece to begin on. There 
is Nippon china which is Japanese, French, Bavarian, Satsuma 
and the choicest of all, Belleek, which is made in America. The 
most reasonable is the Nippon and Bavarian and therefore I 
would advise to purchase a piece of either of these for our first 
lesson. It is always wise to select something flat to begin on so 


I would suggest a plate, the size being a matter of choice. 

The next and very essential step is our material to work 
with. For the decoration of porcelain we use either mineral 
colors, enamels or lustres, gold and silver. We will begin with 
the mineral colors and I will suggest a very simple palette. 
There are several makes on the market any of which are good. 
Following is a list to begin with which can be added to as your 
need requires. Ivory, Albert Yellow, Yellow Brown, Yellow 
Green, Apple Green, Brown Green, Dark Green, Shading 
Green, Rose, Blood Red, Ruby, Russian Green, Banding Blue, 
Violet of Gold, Hair Brown, Black. We do not have any white 
in china painting therefore leaving the white of the china to act 
as such. 

There are several kinds of palettes to be had but I suggest 
the covered china palette with twenty-one recesses. In this 
the color can be kept in good condition and in many ways proves 
more economical. 

Next you will need a flexible palette knife, china marking 
pencil, several sizes of square shaders (brushes), pointed brush 
and one large square shader for backgrounds, and some handles. 
Also a bottle of painting medium and some turpentine, a 
plate divider and almost last but not least plenty of rags for in 
this work cleanliness is next to godliness. Also some cotton 
and china silk pieces for tinting pads or pounces. We use silk 
for this as it is usually free from lint and the older the better, so 
beg from your friends their old silk handkerchiefs and waists or 
any scraps from their ragbag, to you these will become a 
cherished possession. 

I fear our first lesson is one on “‘what to shop for,” but as a 
good workman must have good tools I feel it was a very import- 
ant one. 

I will conclude with a very simple design for a plate, the 
treatment of which we will take up in our next lesson. 


DESIGN FOR PLATE—MRS. NINA HATFIELD 
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HONEY TRAY—EDITH WARD HUNT 
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BORDER DESIGN— JOHN LUNKENBEIN 
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CHILD’S MILK SET-—-ELISE TALLY HALL 

Flower form, Lotus. Buds, Grass Green; center in Scarlet; leaves, Cadet Blue, also bands. ] ; 
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OLD WATCH-COCKS—FROM THE COLLECTION OF CHARLES R. FISHER 


DECORATIVE ART AS APPLIED TO ANTIQUE WATCHES 
Charles R. Fisher 


NVENTED in the 15th century, the watch soon had its 
case made an object of decorative art. The greater Museums 
and books relating to watch craft evidence this. 

From the middle of the 17th century, on through the 18th 
and until the final extinction of the art by the mid-19th century, 
the mechanical part, inside the case, was also decorated, often 
in a very beautiful manner. 

Four trays of mounted watch-cocks, with some watch move- 
ment back plates, are illustrated here. These watch-cocks are 
from a collection of several hundred selected specimens, the 
result of a long period of collecting. 

In this pierced and engraved metal work, it has been claimed 
that no exact duplicate exists, while both design and tooling 
often rise to high artistic merit. A very large proportion of 
these watch-cocks were destroyed with the passing of the verge 
watch, often melted down for the gold of the rich gilding on the 
brass, or for the silver, for some were made of that metal. 

The keramic designer will doubtless find suggestions for 
motifs among the specimens here given, for medallions, centers 
of bowls, ete. Here a magnifying glass will be required to 
bring out beauty of detail and artistic individuality. It will 
be noticed that a medium sized coin will wholly cover the outer 
circle of the watch-cock table, illustrated here to exact size. 

The first plate illustrates a tray that contains five whole 
back watch-plates; on these are found the watch-bridge, if 
screwed to the plate on both sides, or the watch-cock, if screwed 
as a bracket, at the foot only. These were made to hold and 
protect the balance wheel, and are often found highly decorated. 

The bridge was generally used on the continent of Europe, 
the watch-cock in England, though not always. The upper two 
- watch plates and the lower central one are all by London crafts- 
men, whilst that on the lower left is French, and that on the 
right Swiss. All are 18th century work, some early, some late. 
The little pillars and wings, shown in the illustration, were 
used, with dainty artistic touches, between the watch-plates. 


All the other specimens are watch-cocks, unscrewed from 
their plates and mounted on trays, to illustrate a now vanished 
art. For pure artistry those of the early period appeal most, 
though the later period shows a greater wealth of detail. 


In the central tray of the three trays shown together, the 
upper middle watch-cock is finely tooled and exquisitely en- 
graved, while the left upper corner and the right lower one are 
beautifully scalloped around their tables. All these are early 
work, as is that in the left lower corner, so broad and bold. 
These are the most sought after of all. The upper right corner 
one is of very early date, probably early 17th century. Examina- 
tion alone can show the seemingly never ending variety in 
watch-cock design. 

Generally speaking, all the other specimens illustrated are 
of a later period. Base and crown of the table should be es- 
pecially noticed. At the base a dramatic mask is often found, 
or perhaps a classic vase, a cameowise portrait head, an animal 
or bird, whilst at the crown may be found military or musical 
emblems, a cupid, an anchor of hope or other symbolic figures, 
in fact, a never ending variety of detail. 

The uppermost tray of the three contains watch-cocks 
based on geometric symmetry, all very varied, but in great 
contrast to the free hand designs. The second from the left 
upper row is especially interesting. A casual glance will show 
what seems to be a series of concentric circles, but closer ex- 
amination will reveal an expanding and contracting spiral, 
containing little tooled ball flowers; this certainly evidences 
delicate and sure handicraft. 

Some watch-cocks are centered with a diamond, as may be 
seen in the fine example, the lower central one, top tray. 


Many watches, imported into America during the Colonial 
period, also a few made in New York City after 1800, were of 
genuine artistic worth, as shown by some now housed in Mu- 
seums. Doubtless there are still others, tucked away for re- 
membrance sake, in some now forgotten nook. Any such 
will prove worthy of the finding, especially so as this art is 
never likely to come again in vogue. 
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OLD WATCH-COCKS—FROM THE COLLECTION OF CHARLES R. FISHER 
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DESIGN FOR PLATE 
Florence McCray 


UTLINE flowers and leaves with a fine line of Black. 
Lines Gold. Tint band with a thin wash of Apple Green 
toned with Black. Fire. Go over gold. For the flowers 
and leaves use enamel very thin. For the flowers add enough 
Yellow Brown to the enamel to tone the white but not enough 
to cream it. Centers Yellow. For the leaves Apple Green 
and Black to make a soft grey green. 
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ANOTHER TREATMENT 

Edge, Apple Green; flowers, Lilac with Orange centers; 
leaves, Mulberry. 

£ 
EXHIBITION NOTE 

The Keramic Society of Greater New York, Mrs. Nina 
Hatfield president, will hold its spring exhibition at the 
Museum of Natural History, New York, in April. The exact 
date of the exhibition will be announced in our April issue. 


DESIGN FOR PLATE—FLORENCE MC CRAY 
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ROSE LUNCH SEI—ETHEL H. SCHLAMP 


FTER tracing design, paint roses in Fry’s Rose. Stems 
and leaves one-third each Pearl Grey, Dark Green and 
Rose. Fire. Background of border Imperial Ivory with a 
touch of Rose. Inside of roses Violet No. 1. Fire. {This 
design is very pretty worked up with Violet and Purple for 


roses, dark grey stems and leaves with grey blue background. 


ANOTHER TREATMENT 


Pearl grey ground. Flowers, Warmest Pink and Mul- 
berry. Centers, leaves, stems and bands, Amethyst. 
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LUSTRES -:- GOLDS -:- COLORS 


WHITE CHINA THE TARIFF 
URING the month of | HE new tariff on china 
March we will allow has caused an increase 


a 5 per ct. discount on in the cost of all items. 
all orders for WHITE Future shipments im- 
CHINA of $25.00 and _ ported under this tariff 
over, when cash accom- will consequently be 
panies order. We wish _ priced ata slight increase 
to suggest that you make over the listings in our 
a second and third choice present catalog, which 
when ordering, as some were based on pre-tariff 
items are now sold out. prices. 


FORMERLY THE 


BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORKS 
34 Newbury St., 
Boston No. 17, Mass. 


A. B. Gobden’s Ceramic Art Schoo 


COBDEN’S SPECIAL CERAMIC COLORS _ In Powder 


COBDEN’S PURE ROMAN GOLD First Quality Only 


MEDIUMS, BRUSHES and all MATERIALS for CHINA DECORATING 
FULL STOCK COOVER LINES 


A Beautiful Reproduction of a Cobden Rose Study 
By Mail 75c. 


18 South Sixteenth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Special Agent for Keramic Studio Publications 


CHERRY CHINA ENAMELS 
The Best on the Market 


The demand is steady and growing 
Try our Hard Scarlet and our 


Yale Blue Enamels 


Send for complete price lists of colors for china 
and glass 


Exact Size 


The Robineau Pottery, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


AND LINING GUIDE 


Pate nted 


2 
PRICE OF LINING GUIDE, 60c. 


D. M. CAMPANA, 316 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WALTER KARL TITZE 


WILL TEACH IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
DURING SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1923 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Boston, Mass. 


Fort Worth and Amarillo, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga. New York City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ii. 


General Information as to cost of instruction, date and time 
spent in each city, may be secured by writing to 


MISS CALLIE BORUFF 
1523 West 25th Street 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
Frice list now ready. A stamped envelope will bring it. 
Fry’s and Campana Colors and Lustres. 
Hasburg’s Gold $7.20 doz. Sherratt’s Gold $10.00 doz. 


FRANK DOEHLER 


235, 237, 239 Clinton Avenue North, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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